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either that consecration imparted to the elements a spiritual efficacy which
they had not possessed before, or that it involved an actual" Divine*
presence which did not displace, but permeated the bread and wine. This
second theory owes the name "impanation " to Witmund of A versa, a pupil
of Lanfranc and one of the most distinguished theologians who attacked
Berengar. Witmund also combated theories which upheld a partial
presence of Christ in the elements, akin to the later doctrine of consub-
stantiation, and an entire presence which, in the case of unworthy recep-
tion, is reconverted into material bread and wine.

To the casual observer this controversy seems merely an acute renewal,
with bitterness of feeling on both sides, of the dispute in which Paschasius
and Ratramnus had been amicable protagonists. Both parties, however,
on this occasion, were provided with weapons which were not within the
reach of the monks of Corbie. The terms of scholastic philosophy and
theology, which were hardening into systems with a scientific terminology
of their own, gave precision to definitions of belief and enabled distinc-
tions, other than the familiar antithesis between Ji-gura and veritas^ to be
applied to possible modes of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist. In
this connexion there came into being the convenient word which defined
the material change expounded by Lanfranc. We have seen that the second
profession of belief submitted to Berengar in 1079 referred to this change
as a substantial conversion, meaning that it affects the substance beneath
the species, the invisible matter clothed in the visible form. Some years
earlier, a treatise upon the canon of the mass, attributed to St Peter Damiani,
who died in 1071, had employed the word Transubstantiation to signify
the character of the change. The substance of the elements is transub-
stantiated; a new substance, that of the body and the blood, fills its place.
The word did not pass at once into general use, nor was it adopted in
official language until the promulgation of the Lateran formula in 1215;
but its introduction marks a noteworthy epoch in the progressive shaping
of doctrine on this point into a compact and permanent form.

The quotation already given from Lanfranc is a concise statement of
the orthodox view of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist; and from
the time of Lanfranc onwards this view, although lending itself to some
variety of expression and to expansion in certain directions, remained as
a stable element of Eucharistic doctrine. The services of Lanfranc to this
side of medieval theology were less remarkable, from the point of view of
constructive imagination, than the contribution of Anselm to the doctrine
of the Incarnation; he simply applied clear definition to the theory for
which he contended, and in so doing provided a firm foundation forfeiture
argument. In both instances, however, the trained legal mind of an Italian
scholar brought order into the floating conceptions of Gallic theologians
and controversialists and substituted dogma for tentative opinion. The
controversy was not finally settled; Abelard, who included opposite
pronouncements upon the doctrine in Sic et Non, recognised the per-
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